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AN  EARLY  ENGLISH  RESPONSE  TO  WALDEN  by  Fritz 
Oehlschlaeger 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  early  English 
reception  of  Thoreau 's  work  was  more  appreciative 
than  its  American  counterpart.   The  English  historian 
James  Anthony  Froude  wrote  a  personal  letter  to 
Thoreau  commending  A  Week  and  several  favorable  reviews 
of  the  book  appeared  in  English  periodicals.   Walden 

received  somewhat  less  notice  than  A  Week  in  Ea^lojad,   of  uie  bay,  Prof 
but  it,  too,  was  very  favor- 
ably appraised  by  at  least 
one  critic  of  standing — 
George  Eliot.   Later  Dr. 
Alexander  Japp  (H.  A.  Pag«) 
disputed  the  conventional 
interpretation  of  Thoreau 
as  a  morbid,  stoical  egotist, 
and  Henry  Salt  produced  the 
nineteenth  century's  most 
perceptive  and  balanced 
estimate  of  Thoreau. 

Another  English  writer 
who  responded  favorably  to 
Thoreau  was  George  Saarle 
Phillips  (1815-1889)  peri- 
odical editor  and  author  of 
miscellaneous  works,  among 
them  The  Country  Sketch  Book 
(London ,  1851)  ,  Memoirs  of" 
William  Wordsworth  (London, 
1852) ,  and  Emerson,  his 
Life  and  Writings  (London, 
1855).   In  1857  Phillips,  v-ho 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
January  Searle,  prepared  an 
article  on  Walden  which  he 
submitted  to  the  American 
Review  but  which  was  appar-  : 
ently  not  published.   In  1917 
Edwin  B.  Hill,  publisher  of 
many  important  items  of 
Thoreauvian  interest,  printed  ° 
a  leaflet  including  the 

letter  to  the  editor  of  the   

"Tnoreau  on  Walden"  by  Mads  Stage  from  the 


The  1978  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will 

be  held  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Concord,  Mass. , 

on  Saturday,  July  15.   Coffee  will  be  served  in  the 

vestry  beginning  at  9a.m.   At  10:15,  President  Paul 

0.  Williams  of  Principia  College  will  preside  at  the 

business  meeting.   This  will  be  followed  by  the  Speaker 

Joel  Porte  of  Harvard  University, 

whose  topic  will  le  "'God  himself 

culminates  in  the  present  moment" : 

Some  Thoughts  on  Thoreau' s  Faith." 

Presicent  Williams  will  then 

speak  on  "The  Influence  of  Thoreau 

on  the-  American  Nature  Essay." 

At  12:15  a  luncheon  will  be 

served.   Tickets,  $3.75,  may  be 

\purchosed  from  Mrs.  Charles  D. 

MacPherson,  46  Nagog  Hill  Rd. , 

p,  Acton,  Mass.,  01720.  Deadline: 

5*  July  7. 

%%        At  1p.m.,  Roland  Robbins  will 

S£  conduct  the  annual  Thoreau  quiz 

,£.-,.  session.   From  1:30  to  3,  there 

will  he  three  alternative  pro- 
,4.\-_-- 
i\ -■  , grams  to  choose  from:  (1)  a 

I  r  symposium  on  "Recent  Developments 

§&W  in  Thoreau  Scholarship"  at  the 


American  Review  which 

Phillips  submitted  with  his 

article.   Phillips'  letter  is  presented  below,  as  it 

appears  in  Hill's  leaflet,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 

Thoreau  Collection  of  Ernest  W.  Vickers  at  the  Univ. 

of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  Library.  9  Derne  St. 

Boston,  December  2,  '57 

Dear  Sir,   I  enclose  a  paper  on  Thoreau' s  "Walden" 

for  the  "Review,"  if  you  should  think  it  suitable,  in 


rag.-  /First  Parish,  (2)  a  visit  to  the 
'gftbi    Fruitlands  Museum  in  Harvard, 
^iSp  Mass.,  and  (3)  a  walk  in  the 
'Vfr'/Thoreau  Country  conducted  by 
ft   Mary  Fenn.  At  3p.m.  there  will 
be  two  alternative  programs:  (1) 
jg$%'  a  tour  of  the  Thoreau  treasures 
jp£'  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
y>    (x'   conducted  by  Marcia  Moss,  the 

society  archivist , and  where  there 
will  be  a  special  exhibit  of 
Sally  Dunbar's  Thoreau  paintings, 
and  (2)  a  tour  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  conducted  by  Bob  Needham. 

At  5p.m. ,  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
will  sponsor  its  annual  sherry 
party  at  the  Lyceum, 
156  Belknap  St.   This 
will  be  followed  by  the  box  supper  at  6.   Tickets 


Norwegian  translation  of  Walden  (Oslo:  Dreyers  Forlag.) 


for  the  supper  may  be  purchased  from  the  Lyceum  at 
$2.50.   Deadline,  July  7. 

The  evening  program  will  be  held  at  the  First  Parish 
vestry  at  8p.m.  when  Caroline  Moseley  will  present 
"Music  in  the  Thoreau  Parlor." 

Concurrent  with  the  annual  meeting,  the  Thoreau 
which  case  we  can  talk  about  the  very  important  matter  Lyceum  will  present  a  lecture  by  Thomas  Blandina, 
of  pay,  in  an  after  stage  of  the  businessl   I  think     "Sauntering  Toward  the  Holy  Land:  The  Writing  of 
attention  may  well  be  drawn  to  this  book  just  now,      Thoreau's  Last  Excursion  Essays."  on  Friday  evening, 


and  that  it  points  an  admirable  moral  to  society.   I 
dare  say  you  Americans  are  too  near  the  "eloquent  man 
of  Concord,"  as  I  call  him,  to  do  him  justice;  and 
really  will  stare  at  my  estimation  of  him.   I  am  in 
grim  earnest  about  the  matter  notwithstanding,  and  I 
wish  I  could  make  others  so. 

May  I  say,  without  seeming  to  brag,  but  simply  as 
an  introduction  to  you,  that  I  am  a  contributor  to 


July  14,  at  8  :30p.m.  at  the  Lyceum.   Since  space  is 
limited,  reservations  are  recommended.   The  Lyceum  will 
also  have  on  display  for  the  week-end  Merlene  Ogden's 
photographs  Illustrating  Walden. 
NOMINATIONS 

The  1978  nominating  committee  presents  the  following 
proposed  slate  of  officers  for  terms  of  one  year: 
President,  Wendell  Glick  of  Duluth,  Minn.;  President - 

Con't  on  page  8 


the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  here,  and  to  most  of  our  pe- 
riodicals at  home,  in  England.   I  am  here  to  make  my 
pot  boil  by  writing  and  lecturing;  this  last  being  as 
70od  as  good  for  nothing  at  this  time. 

With  very  kind  greetings,  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Your 
respectful  servant,  Geo.  S.  Phillips 

Editor  of  the  "American  Review." 

Phillips'  mention  of  the  "admirable  moral  to  society' 
in  Walden  suggests  that  his  interpretation  was  in  line 
with  much  of  the  early  English  criticism  of  Thoreau — 
which  emphasized  Thoreau' s  social  criticism  more  than 
American  studies  did.   Phillips'  letter  also  looks 
forward  to  his  important  successors  Japp  and  Salt, 
who  similarly  found  the  early  American  response  to 
Thoreau  inadequate.   It  is  unfortunate  that  Phillips' 
appreciative  essay  did  not  appear;  at  least  it  was 
not  published  in  the  American  Review.   In  fact,  the 
standard  periodical  indexes,  including  the  Union  list 
ox  serials ,  Jo  not  list  an  American  Review  for  tlie 
date  of  Phillips'  letter.  Perhaps  the  essay  was  later 
published  elsewhere,  in  which  case  it  would  make  an 
interesting  find  and  an  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  reception  of  Thoreau' s 
masterpiece. 

THOREAU  IN  THE  CURRENT  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE  by 
Robin  S.  McDowell 

Thoreau 's  writings,  especially  the  Journals, 
represent  the  lifework  of  one  of  the  nineteenth 
century's  most  careful  observers  of.  nature.   To 
what  extent  is  this  "massive  sourcebook  of  facts 
and  ideas"!  used  in  the  modern  scientific  literature? 
Such  a  question  was  unanswerable  until  a  new  and 
very  different  bibliographic  tool  appeared  in  the 
1960's.   The  Science  Citation  Index,  published  by 
the  Institute  for  Scientific  Information  in 
Philadelphia,  annually  lists  every  reference  cited 
in  every  article  in  the  world's  most  important 
scientific  journals.   It  is  a  mammoth  undertaking: 
in  1976,  2,717  journals  were  so  covered,  containing 
450,956  articles,  and  a  total  of  6,176,553  citations 
was  indexed. 

Most  of  these  references,  of  course,  are  to 
other  scientific  publications,  but  all  cited  works 
are  listed,  regardless  of  whether  authored  by 
Einstein  or  Euripides.   Anyone  interested  in  the 
sociology  of  science  is  thus  able  to  investigate 
some  interesting  byways  that  are  largely  unexplored. 
For  example,  how  many  scientists  today  refer  to 
the  scientific  writings  of  Goethe  or  Bacon?   How 
often  is  the  non-scientif i  c  literature  quoted  in 
scientific  papers,  and  in  what  contexts? 

Thoreau,  it  turns  out,  was  cited  27  times  from 
1964  to  1976,  or  a  little  over  twice  a  year — not  a 
bad  showing  when  one  considers  that  the  average 
working  scientist  is  cited  only  about  seven  times 
a  year.-3   In  many  cases  these  references  simply 
represent  the  use  of  quotable  aphorisms,  in  which 
Thoreau  abounds  (quotes  from  Walden  are  especially 
popular  in  medical  and  psychological  journals) . 
But  several  reflect  the  use  of  Thoreau 's  observations 
or  conclusions  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  well 
over  a  century  after  they  were  recorded.   I  have 
summarized  below  these  more  substantive  citations. 
(Page  numbers  are  to  the  1906  Walden  edition  of  the 
Writings) . 

1.  A.  L.  Gordon,  "Vertical  Momentum  Flux  Accom- 
plished by  Langmuir  Circulation,"  Journal  of  Geo- 
physical Research  75  (1970),  4177-79,  discusses 
streaks  on  the  ocean  caused  by  cellular  circulation 
patterns  near  the  surface,  citing  a  description  of 
such  streaks  in  Cape  Cod,  p.  120. 

2.  R.  S.  McDowell  and  C.  W.  McCutcheon,  "The 


Thoreau-Reynolds  Ridge,  a  Lost  and  Found  Phenomenon," 
Science  172  (1971),  973,  give  Thoreau  credit  for 
first  describing  this  cobweb-like  line  often  seen 
at  the  edge  of  surface  films  on  water:  Journal  VI 
326  f . ,  X  256,  XI  408  f.   For  a  summary  of  this  paper, 
see  A.  G.  Volkman,  TSB  123  (1973) ,  4. 

3.  L.  Kilham,  "Reproductive  Behavior  of  White- 
Breasted  Nuthatches.   II.  Courtship,"  Auk  89  (1972), 
115-29,  quotes  the  Journal  VI  138  (Feb.  24,  1854)  on 
the  antiphonal  winter  call  notes  of  this  species. 

4.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet,  "Terns  in  Massachusetts: 
Present  Numbers  and  Historical  Changes,"  Bird-Banding 
44  (1973),  27-55,  refer  to  Thoreau's  statement  that 
common  terns  nested  in  the  Wellfleet  area  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  there  ("mackerel  gulls,"  Cape  Cod,  p.  66), 

5.  W.  H.  Drury  and  It  C.  T.  Nisbet,  "Succession," 
Journal  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  54  (19735  331-68, 
cite  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  (Excursions, 
pp.  184-204)  on  the  replacement  of  upland  pine  stands 
by  hardwoods  after  logging,  and  credit  Thoreau  with 
introducing  the  term  "forest  succession." 

6.  G.  R.  Daborn  and  H.  F.  Clifford,  "Physical  and 
Chemical  Features  of  an  Aestival  Pond  in  Western 
Canada,"  Hydrobiologica  44  (1974)  43-59,  mention 
the  type  of  bubble-filled  ice  described  in  Walden 
(Chapts.  XIII,  XVII).   They  discuss  the  effect  that 
these  air  bubbles  might  have  on  the  rate  of  melting 
of  deeper  ice,  commenting  that  "almost  nothing  hes 
been  added  to  the  elegant  descriptions  of  sunlight/ 
ice  interactions  provided  by  Thoreau." 

NOTES : XW.  Harding,  in  his  Foreword  to  The  Journal 
of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  B.  Torrey  and  F.  H.  Allen 

(New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1962),  vol. 
I,  p.  vii.   Science  Citation  Index  1976  Annual 

(Philadelphia:  Institute  for  Scientific  Information, 
Inc.,  1977),  vol.  4  (Guide  and  Journal  Lists),  p. 
21.  3Ibid. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY WH 

Blanding,  Thomas.  "Beans,  Baked  and  Half-Baked  (6)," 

CONCORD  SAUNTERER  (CS) ,  12  (Winter,  1977),  14-15. 

Reports  on  an  unpub.  fragmentary  MS  by  Thoreau 

on  his  childhood  and  on  Thoreau  mentions  in  Eben 

Loomi  s ' s  di  ary . 
Clemente,  Vince.  "Lucy  Brown  Visits  Concord."  THOR. 

JOUR.  QUART  (TJQ) ,  9  (Oct.  1977)  ,  21.  Poem. 
Cook,  Robert  E.  "FRAGILE  BLOSSOMS  OF  SPRING  AREN'T 

SHRINKING  VIOLETS,"  SMITHSONIAN,  8  (March,  1978), 

65-71.  Hunting  Violets  in  Thoreau's  Footsteps 
Darden,  Fred.  "Thoreau  and  Frost."  TJQ,  9  (Oct.  1977), 

28-32. 
D'Avanzo,  Mario.  "How  to  Build  a  Chimney:  Frost 

Gleans  Thoreau."  TJQ,  9  (Oct.  1977),  24-26. 
.  "Thoreau's  Brick  Pillows."  NEW  ENGLAND  QUART., 

50  (Dec.  1977) ,  664-6.   Biblical  allusion  in 

WALDEN . 
Eiseley,  Loren.  "Thoreau's  Unfinished  Business." 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  87  (March,  1978;  6-19 
Girgus,  Sam.  "The  Mechanical  Mind:  Thoreau  and 

McLuhan"  TJO,  9  (Oct.  1977),  3-10. 
Glick,  Wendell.   "The  Thoreau  Journal  Box"  CS,  12 

(Winter,  1977),  12-13.   Detailed  description  of 

box  that  holds  Thoreau's  Journal. 
Graywood,  John  "Company."  HOB-NOB  QUART.,  34  (Fall, 

1977) ,  37.  Poem. 
.  "Thoreau's  Child."  TJQ,  9  (Oct.  1977),  18. 

Poem. 
Gura,  Philip  F.  "Thoreau's  Maine  Woods  Indians:  More 
Representative  Men."  AMER.  LIT.,  49  (Nov.  1977), 
366-84.  Particularly  enlightening  article. 


Hanson,  E.I.  "The  Indian  Metaphor  in  Thoreau's  A 

WEEK,-"  TJO,  10  (Jan.  1978),  3-5. 
Hosmer,  Horace.  REMEMBRANCES  OF  CONCORD.  Review: 

CS,  Winter,  1977. 
Howe,  Ann.  "Following  Thoreau's  Birchbark  by  Cabin 

Cruiser."  TJQ,  10 (Jan.  1978),  20-23. 
Kasegawa,  Koh.  "Notes  on  Thoreau's  Journal  (1)" 
SHI  TO  SAMBUN,  32  (Oct.  1977),  71-77.  Text  in 
Japanese. 

.  "On  Wilderness."  BUL.  OF  TOKYO  AM.  LIT.  SOC. , 

(Nov.  1977),  9-16.  On  Thoreau's  concept.  Text  in 
Japanese. 
Lebeaux,  Richard.  YOUNG  MAN  THOREAU.  Reviews:  TJQ, 

Jan.  1978;  NEW  ENG.  QUART.,  Dec.  1977. 
McDonald,  John.  "Emerson  and  John  Brown."  NEW 

ENGLAND  QUART.,  44  (1971),  377-96.  New  light  on 
Thoreau's  knowledge  of  Brown. 
Meyer,  Michael.  SEVERAL  MORE  LIVES  TO  LIVE.  Review: 

NEW  ENGLAND  QUART.,  Dec.  1977. 
Moseley,  Caroline.  "Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  the 
Rainers,"  CS ,  12  (Winter,  1977).  Thoreau's 
interest  in  a  musical  group. 
Mueller,  Roger.  "Thoreau  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle 

Maintenance."  TJQ,  9  (Oct.  1977),  10-17. 
Sanborn,  J.N.  "Thoreau  in  Emerson's  "Forbearance" 

TJO,  9  (Oct.  1977),  22-23. 
Saunders,  Judith.  "Thoreau's  WALDEN,"  EXPLICATOR, 
36  (Winter,  1978),  4-5.  On  the  apple-tree  table 
story. 
Saxton,  Martha.  LOUISA  MAY.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1977.   Claims  Miss  Alcott  was  secretly 
in  love  with  Thoreau. 
Sayre,  R.  TJiojga.u§^jjjgrJ^Jn^ajjl.  Reviews:  TJO,  Jan, 1978; 
CS, Winter, 1977;  CHRONICLE  OF  HIGHER  ED,  Feb.  21,1978. 
Schwartz,  J.M.  "Excursions  around  into  Nature: 
Thoreau's  "A  Walk  to  Wachusett"  and  "A  Winter 
Walk."  TJQ,  10  (Jan.  1978),  14-19. 
Seaburg,  Alan.  "More  Starry."  TJO,  9  (Oct.  1977), 

23.   Poem. 
Thoreau,  Henry  David.   THE  NATURAL  MAN:  A  THOREAU 
ANTHOLOGY.   Compiled  by  Robert  Epstein  and  Sherry 
Phillips.   Wheaton,  111.:  Theosophical  Pub.  House, 
1978.   119pp.  A  new  collection  of  quotations  from 
Thoreau's  writings  arranged  under  such  topics  as 
simplicity,  genius,  god,  scriptures,  birds,  and 
friendship,  and  with  an  introduction  emphasizing 
Thoreau's  interest  in  Oriental  religions,  A  handy, 
well-printed  little  paperback  that  serves  as  a  good 
introduction  to  and  cross-index  of  Thoreau's  words. 
•  THOREAU'S  WALDEN:  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  MASTER- 
PIECE AND  HIS  JOURNAL.  Waukesha,  Wise:  Country 
Beautiful  Corp.  1976.  208pp.   Not  an  edition  of 
WALDEN,  but  rather  an  interesting  and  unusual 
collection  of  quotations  from  WALDEN  and  the 
JOURNAL,  mostly  on  nature.   A  sumptuous  volume 
filled  with  large  and  lavish  color  photographs  not 
always  particularly  appropriate  to  Thoreau  or  the 
quotations. 
Toogood,  Anna  Coxe.  THE  WAYSIDE:  HISTORIC  GROUNDS 
REPORT.  Washington:  Dept.  of  Interior,  1970.  Con- 
tains reproductions  of  Thoreau's  various  surveys 
of  Hawthorne ' s  home . 
Witherington,  Paul.  "Malamud's  Allusive  Design  in  A 
NEW  LIFE,"  WESTERN  AMER.  LIT.,  10  (1975),  115-23. 
On  Thoreau  in  Malamud's  novel. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  information  used, 
in  this  bulletin:  T.  Blanding,  J.  Burk,  J.  Donovan, 
R.  Epler,  F.  Fenn,  M.  Fenn,  R.  Ganley,  T.  Gladysz, 
J.  Graywood,  D.  Hannan,  G.  Hannon,  K.  Harber,  E. 
Johnson,  D.  Kamen-Kaye,  D.  Kasegawa,  G.  Kerfoot,  C. 
Lang,  F.  Lennon,  T.  Mansbridge,  W.  Mclnnes,  M. 
Neussendorfer,  M.  Nix,  P.  Pepple,  R.  Schaedle,  E. 
Teale,  R.  Thompson,  J.  Vickers,  D.  Williams,  and  P. 
Williams.   Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of 


items  he  has  missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 
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W.  STEPHEN  THOMAS:  A  SELF-PORTRAIT 

(This  is  the  second  in  our  series  of  autobiographical 
sketches  written  by  our  society's  presidents.) 

Steve  Thomas  started  his  life-long  search  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau  partly  because  of  his  tastes  as  a  natu- 
ralist and  a  student  of  American  literature  and 
partly  through  inheritance.   An  uncle,  for  whom  he 
was  named  was  the  late  Stephen  Herrick  Wakeman  (1859- 
1924) ,  well  known  New  York  produce  merchant  and 
bibliophile  who  in  the  early  1900 's  formed  one  of 
the  great  collections  of  first  editions  and  manu- 
scripts of  several  of  the  New  England  authors.   In 
1913  Mr.  J. P.  Morgan  purchased  all  of  Wakeman's 
manuscripts.   Most  of  the  books  and  inscribed  copies 
were  sold  on  their  owner's  death  in  1924.   The 
original  Thoreau  Journals  now  in  the  Moraan  collec- 
tions were  in  the  first  lot  of  material  he  had 
received  from  the  Wakeman  purchase. 

Stephen  Thomas'  father,  a  New  York  physician  and 
brother-in-law  of  Stephen  Wakeman  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  older  man  to  pursue  his  Thoreau  interests 
and  these  tastes  and  some  of  his  knowledge  he  passed 
on  to  his  son,  Mr.  Wakeman's  nephew  and  namesake. 
The  latter  has  followed  this  quest  as  a  student  and 
collector  over  a  fifty  year  period. 

While  at  Harvard  in  the  nineteen  thirties,  young 
Thomas  served  as  a  field  botanist  on  a  Harvard 
expedition  and,  also,  spent  three  summers  as  a 
ranger-naturalist  in  Glacier  Park,  Montana.   Mean- 
while, in  his  college  studies  of  Thoreau  as  a 
writer  and  scientist-observer,  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Raymond  G.  Adams,  Arthur  Christy, 
and  Francis  M.  Allen.   Perry  Miller  happened  to  be 
Thomas'  tutor  and  encouraged  him  to  complete  his 
senior  honors'  thesis,  titled,  "Thoreau:  Reporter 
of  Nature. " 

After  a  year's  study  of  museum  administration  at 
the  Newark  Museum  in  the  spring  of  1934  he  received 
appointment  to  an  administrative  post  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.   Simultaneously,  he  took 
graduate  studies  in  fine  arts  at  New  York  University. 
In  1936,  he  changed  his  career  to  Philadelphia 
where  up  to  1939  he  organized  the  first  educational 
department  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.   From 
there  he  advanced  to  be  executive  head  of  a  socio- 
logical study  of  the  movement  of  amateur  science 
and  its  contribution  to  research  science,  carried 
out  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  along  with 
Raymond  Adams,  Walter  Harding  and  Daniel  J.  Bernstein, 
he  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  The  Thoreau 
Society.   While  stationed  with  the  Navy  Department 
in  1945,  he  established  a  branch  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  in  Washington,  D.C.   After  he  became  director 
of  the  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  where  he  served  in  a  variety  of 
capacities  for  32  years,  he  staged  in  1954  a  large 
commemorative  exhibition  to  celebrate  the  100th 
Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Walden.   From 
this  grew  the  Rochester  chapter  of  the  national 
Thoreau  group.   While  a  U.S.  State  Department 
grantee  in  Havana,  Cuba  in  1949,  he  lectured  on 
the  subject  of  Jose  Marti  and  Henry  Thoreau  as 
Pioneers  of  Personal  Freedom."  On  a  lecture-tour 
in  Israel  in  1962  he  met  and  discussed  Thoreau's 
"Civil  Disobedience"  with  the  philosopher-scholar, 
Dr.  Martin  Buber.  More  recently  for  several  seasons 
at  the  request  of  a  student,  organization,  he  has 
given  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  "Thoreau's 
Relevancy  Today"..  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  in  1976-1977  and  gave  as  his 


presidential  address,  "The  Puzzle  of  Thoreau's 

Floral  Calendar  of  the  Seasons"  which  will  soon  be 

published  in  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.   He  is 

an  Honorary  Trustee  of  The  Concord  Lyceum  and  as 

Director-Emeritus  of  the  Rochester  Museum  serves 

as  a  museum  consultant  at  the  University  of  Rochester 

and  the  School  of  Science  and  Man  in  Rochester. 

He  is  the  author  of  three  books  and  over  350  articles 

in  the  fields  of  science,  history,  art  and  museology. 

His  home  is  at  988  Park  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14610. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WALKING  SOCIETY  by  Mary  R.  Fenn 

When  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother  took  their  trip 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers  the  Middlesex 
Canal  was  about  twenty  five  years  old.   It  had  been 
dug  to  shorten  the  trip  from  Boston  to  the  Merrimac 
River,  and  thus  save  time  and  money  for  both  freight 
and  passengers.   The  story  of  this  project  is 
amazing  for  it  was  completed  with  few  instruments 
and  less  knowledge.   The  canal  joined  the  Concord 
River  at  North  Billerica,  and  from  that  point  the 
brothers  rowed  or  sailed  their  boat  along  the  canal 
to  Lowell.   From  there  they  travelled  upstream  on 
the  Merrimac  to  New  Hampshire. 

After  the  canal  had  been  in  existancefor  fifty 
years  it  was  gradually  abandoned,  for  the  railroads 
were  built  and  proved  to  be  a  faster  more  economical 
means  of  travel.   Today  there  are  stretches  here 
and  there  along  the  old  canal  where  water  still 
stands,  and  the  stone  foundations  of  the  aquaducts 
where  the  canal  crossed  brooks  are  still  to  be 
seen.   In  one  place  the  walking  society  followed 
the  dry  bed  of  the  canal,  and  on  a  sharp  bend 
found  the  boulder  on  the  berm  where  the  rope  from 
the  horse ,  plodding  along  the  tow  path  towing  the 
boat,  cut  into  it  making  grooves  in  several  places. 
The  old  toll  house  which  the  brothers  passed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Merrimac  has  been  restored  and 
moved  to  Chelmsford  Common. 

Thoreau  tells  in  "The  Week"  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  canal  boats  would  once  in  a  great  while  come 
up  the  Concord  River  past  the  village.   They  carried 
bricks  and  lime  for  Concord  houses,  then  going  as 
far  as  Fairhaven  Bay  for  a  load  of  bog  iron  for 
the  return  trip.   Since  there  were  no  tow  paths, 
nor  could  there  be  along  the  spongy  shore,  the 
boats  were  pushed  by  15  foot  iron  tipped  poles. 
Returning  downstream  with  the  current,  an  oar  was 
used  to  steer  with,  and  sometimes  a  sail  was  rigged. 
The  canal  boat  was  of  simple  construction,  and  cost 
two  hundred  dollars.   It  was  managed  by  two  men. 

Mr.  Harmon  of  Woburn  has  reconstructed  a  canal 
boat  which  is  moored  beside  the  home  of  Loammi 
Baldwin  who  was  the  superintendant  of  the  Canal. 
The  Canal  has  been  dredged  there  and  the  tow  path 
cleared.   The  Walking  Society  had  the  privilege 
of  boarding  the  boat  as  Mr.  Harmon's  guests,  where 
he  told  us  the  history  of  the  canal  and  its  con- 
struction.  We  even  met  the  old  horse  which  pulls 
the  boat  giving  visitors  a  short  ride  on  weekends. 
Later  as  we  walked  along  the  length  of  the  tow 
path  we  saw  a  rabbit  scurrying  into  the  woods  and 
a  muskrat  swimming  in  the  water.   We  felt  that  the 
scene  could  not  have  been  too  different  from  that 
which  the  brothers  saw  on  their  famous  trip  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers. 


11-1-53 


^ 


JOHN  SHEPARD  KEYES ' S  UNPUBLISHED  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
EXERCISES  IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  BROWN,  CONCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS   DECEMBER  2,  1859 

(This  brief  account  was  found  among  the  miscellaneous 
papers  of  the  Fred  S.  Piper  Thoreau  Collection  in 
the  Cary  Memorial  Library  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
Keyes  was  one  of  Thoreau's  younger  contemporaries 
in  Concord  and  at  Harvard.   Keyes  later  became 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County  and  during  the  Civil 
War,  as  United  States  Marshall,  served  at  times  in 
guarding  President  Lincoln.   His  daughter  Annie 
married  Emerson's  son  Edward.) 
This  reminds  me  that  I  forgot  the  John  Brown 
excitement  of  last  year,  and  I  must  recall  one  of 
its  peculiar  episodes  in  Concord.   When  the  day  of 
his  execution  arrived,  we  had  arranged  for  a 
gathering  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  had  a  wonderful 
meeting.   I  had  insisted  at  the  preliminary  talks 
that  all  speakers  should  be  confined  to  reading 
other  people  '  s  writings  as  there  was  too  much 
danger  of  our  giving  way  to  treasonable  utterances 
if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  our  own  sentiments, 
and  the  plan  was  cordially  assented  to.   The  hall 
was  crowded,  i  think  Hoar  or  Fay  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Reynolds  read  from  the  Bible,  Mr.  Emerson  from 
Milton,  Mr.  Alcott  from  some  heathen  philosopher, 
I  read  the  execution  of  Montrose  from  Aytoun's 
ballads,  and  never  saw  a  more  effective  impression 
made  on  an  audience  than  did  those  stirring  lines. 
D.  H.  Thoreau  with  his  usual  egotism  broke  the 
agreement  and  said  some  rambling  incoherent  sentences 
that  might  have  been  unfortunate  if  they  had  not 
been  unintelligible.   Sanborn  read  something  and 
so  did  Hoar,  but  I've  forgotten  what.   A  hymn  was 
sung,  perhaps  written  by  Channing,  and  the  ceremonies 
serious  and  sober  as  a  funeral  were  over.   All  of 
us  knew  Old  John,  all  admired  him,  and  many  rejoiced 
in  his  attack  on  slavery;  and  there  was  a  profound 
feeling  of  sorrow  for  his  death.   If  I  hadn't  been 
sheriff  I  should  have  gone  to  the  trial  to  defend 
him,  I  was  so  strongly  moved  by  his  courage  and 
manliness. 


9-22-53 


"Contradiction,  eclecticism  and  integration:  social 
and  political  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  with  particular  reference  to  Walden. " 
(Ph.D.  dissertation;  University  of  Newcastle  on 
Tyne.)  by  Peter  Laver. 

The  mainspring  of  my  thesis  is  to  counter  the 
critical  partiality  that  exists  in  relation  to 
Thoreau's  social  and  political  ideas.   Most  critics 
who  have  approached  these  ideas  have  been  guided 
by  their  own  ideological  bias,  whether  the  pref- 
erence for  social  democracy  shown  by  Stoller  in 
After  Walden  (1957) ,  or  the  social-anarchism  of 
Dickens  in  Thoreau:  The  Complete  Individualist 
(1975),  or  the  preoccupation  with  Thoreau's  meta- 
physics of  Paul's  The  Shores  of  America  (1958). 
There  has  been  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  way 
in  which  Thoreau  synthesised  apparently  conflicting 
ideas.   My  aim  is  to  elucidate  such  contradictions 
as  Thoreau's  espousal  of  ascetic  detachment  and  a 
life  of  religious  independence,  as  advocated  in 
Walden,  and  the  antithetical  position,  apparent 
in  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  and  the  essays  in 
defence  of  John  Brown,  of  active  radical  engagement 
for  social  and  political  change.   In  tracing  these 
contradictions  I  have  aimed  to  show  the  development 
of  Thoreau's  thought  not  in  terms  of  a  gradual 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  political  expediency 
(which  is  Stoller' s  view),  but  as  a  dialectical 
process  in  which  preference  for  ascetic  individualism 


fuses  with  the  social  engagement  of  his  major  po- 
litical writings  to  produce  a  vision  of  community 
developing  within  the  rhythms  of  the  natural  world, 
respecting  the  individual's  potential  for  moral 
growth. 

Within  the  pattern  of  my  thesis  I  have  aimed  to 
trace  the  major  influences  on  Thoreau's  social  and 
political  ideas,  such  as  his  complex  debt  to 
Emerson  and  other  Transcendentalists,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  his  interest  in  the  ascetic  philosophy 
of  Hinduism. 

I  have  also  placed  Thoreau  within  the  context  of 
a  period  of  social  and  political  reform,  examining 
for  instance  his  relationship  to  the  Fourierists 
and  other  communitarians  of  the  1840 's,  as  well 
as  his  place  within  a  cultural  milieu  which  pro- 
duced the  novels  of  Hawthorne  and  Melville  and 
much  of  Whitman's  poetry. 


10-30-53 


MAKING  THE  EARTH  SAY  BEANS:  THOREAU'S  BEAN -FIELD 
by  Kenneth  Matthews 

Henry  David  Thoreau ' s  Walden  may  at  first  seem 
a  loosely  thrown-together  hodge-podge  of  aphorisms, 
factual  detail,  and  philosophical  speculations. 
Probably  because  it  lacks  a  firm  story-line,  the 
idea  persists  that  it  has  no  structure.   But  care- 
ful reading  shows  that  Thoreau  put  Walden  together 
with  the  consummate  skill  of  a  master  craftsman. 
"The  Bean-Field"  is  a  particularly  fine  example 
of  his  structural  artistry.   Close  scrutiny  of  this 
chapter  makes  apparent  the  overall  tight  structure 
of  Walden,  and  begins  to  reveal  Thoreau's  genius 
in  the  close  relationship  between  structure  and 
meaning,  for  he  invested  "The  Bean-Field"  chapter 
with  structural,  rhetorical,  literal,  philosophical, 
and  symbolic  significance. 

Thoreau  prepares  us  for  "The  Bean-Field"  early 
in  the  book,  when  he  says  that  "the  same  sun  which 
ripens  my  beans  illumines  at  once  a  system  of 
earths  like  ours."1  He  mentions  his  beans  several 
other  times  before  the  "Bean-Field"  chapter:   "I 
planted  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  light  and 
sandy  soil  near  (my  house)  chiefly  with  beans.  .  ." 
(p.  54) ;  "I  did  not  read  books  the  first  summer; 
I  hoed  beans"  (p.  Ill) ;  "The  gentle  rain  which 
waters  my  beans  ...  is  not  drear  and  melancholy, 
but  good  for  me  too"  (p.  131).   After  the  chapter, 
he  refers  back  to  the  bean-field  numerous  times  in 
passing,  as  when  he  says:   "East  of  my  bean-field, 
across  the  road,  lived  Cato  Ingraham"  (p.  257). 
Whatever  its  meaning  to  Thoreau,  the  bean-field 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
environment  of  Walden.   "The  Bean-Field"  as  a 
chapter  occupies  no  less  integral  a  position  in 
the  book.   Lauriat  Lane  has  shown  that  Thoreau 
groups  the  six  chapters  between  "Where  I  Lived  and 
What  I  Lived  For"  and  "The  Ponds"  into  contrasting 
pairs  so  that  "Reading'  contrasts  with  'Sounds,' 
'Solitude'  with  'Visitors,'  and  'The  Bean-Field' 
with  'The  Village,'  always  significantly. "2   a 
further  daub  of  glue  Thoreau  applies  is  the  fact 
that  seven  successive  chapters,  beginning  with 
"The  Bean-Field"  and  ending  with  "House-Warming," 
begin  with  a  word  or  phrase  denoting  a  time  rela- 
tionship.  In  order  of  occurrence,  these  are: 
"Meanwhile"  (p.  155) ,  "After"  (p.  167)  ,  "Sometimes" 
(p.  173),  "Sometimes"  (p.  201),  "As"  (p.  210), 
"Sometimes"  (p.  223),  and  "In  October"  (p.  238). 
These  words  hold  the  central,  pivotal  portion  of 
the  book  together  in  a  time  relationship  vital  to 


the  progress  of  Walden  through  the  seasons. 

But  these  structural  devices  are  all  external  to 
the  chapter,  which  has  its  own  internal  structure. 
"The  Bean-Field"  falls  into  two  basic  parts.   The 
first  part  is  a  detailed  factual  description  of  the 
agricultural  experiment:  how  much  land;  problems 
raising  beans;  details  of  hot  work  in  the  sun; 
comments  of  passers-by;  physical  sights  and  sounds 
in  the  bean-field;  details  of  harvest  and  pecuniary 
rewards.   Thoreau  sums  up  these  facts  in  one  para- 
graph which  begins:  "This  is  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  raisinq  beans"  (p.  163) .   The  next 
paragraph  begins:   "This  further  experience  also 
I  gained.   I  said  to  myself,  I  will  not  plant  beans 
and  corn  with  so  much  industry  another  summer,  but 
such  seeds,  if  the  seed  is  not  lost,  as  sincerity, 
truth,  simplicty,  faith,  innocence,  and  the  like.  .  .' 
(pp.  163-64).   These  two  paragraphs,  placed  back 
to  back,  and  cemented  by  the  reference  to  different 
kinds  of  experience,  are  the  pivotal  center  of  the 
chapter.   Thoreau  here  parallels  a  pattern  he  es- 
tablishes throughout  Walden:   he  begins  with  fact, 
and  proceeds  to  philosophy.   "The  Bean-Field"  is 
thus  a  structural  microcosm  of  the  whole  work. 

But  Thoreau  does  not  bridge  the  gap  between  con- 
crete and  abstract  by  these  two  paragraphs  alone. 
He  also  uses  a  rhetorical  tactic:   he  begins  on 
common  ground.   Melvin  E.  Lyon  suggests  that  the 
principle  activity  in  the  chapter  was  "one  which 
his  practical  New  England  audience  could  understand, 
that  of  obtaining  food."^   Having  addressed  his 
readers'  practicality  in  the  factual  half  of  the 
chapter,  Thoreau  proceeds  to  accuse  them  of  exces- 
sive practicality  in  the  philosophical  half.   He 
even  gets  a  bit  sarcastic  when  he  says:  "Most  men 
I  do  not  meet  at  all,  for  they  seem  not  to  have 
time;  they  are  busy  about  their  beans"  (p.  165). 
His  argument  seems  to  be  that  while  food  is  good 
(Thoreau  did  devote  a  whole  summer  to  the  project) , 
spiritual  growth  is  better,  and  a  balance  between 
spiritual  and  material  values  best  of  all.   Those 
spiritual  values  that  seem  to  be  missinq  from  the 
lives  of  his  readers  are  not  hard  to  find.   Thoreau 
promises  that  if  we  would  only  wake  up,  we  would 
see  them  sprouting  all  about:   "The  ear  of  wheat 
.  .  .  should  not  be  the  only  hope  of  the  husbandman; 
its  kernel  or  grain  ...  is  not  all  that  it  bears" 
(p.  166). 

As  we  have  seen,  "The  Bean-Field"  functions  many 
ways.   Yet  it  is  more  than  structural  masterpiece, 
rhetorical  tactic,  literal  fact,  or  philosophical 
admonition.   Beyond  these  lies  the  bean-field  as 
symbol.   As  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  Journal  on  November 
8,  1851:   "I,  too,  would  fain  set  down  something 
beside  facts.   Facts  should  only  be  as  the  frame 
to  my  pictures;  they  should  be  material  to  the 
mythology  which  I  am  writing;  not  facts  to  assist 
men  to  make  money,  farmers  to  farm  profitably,  in 
any  common  sense;  facts  to  tell  who  I  am,  and  where 
I  have  been  or  what  I  have  thought.  ...  My  facts 
shall  be  falsehoods  to  the  common  sense.   I  would 
so  state  facts  that  they  shall  be  significant, 
shall  be  myths  or  mythologic. "4   In  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  he  wrote:   "What  have 
I  to  do  with  ploughs?   I  cut  another  furrow  than 
you  see."   Clearly,  Thoreau  wants  us  to  see 
something  in  his  bean-field  besides  vegetables. 

Lane's  suggestion  that  "The  Bean-Field"  is  a 
"prophecy  of  the  natural  cycle  of  rebirth  and 
renewal,"  and  that  it  is  "Thoreau's  own  parable 
of  the  sower  and  the  seed"  (p.  200),  is  provocative. 
In  Jesus'  parable,  the  seeds  of  truth  were  cast 
indiscriminately  upon  the  ground.   The  nature  of 
the  soil,  whether  hard,  stony,  overgrown  with  thorns, 
or  fertile,  was  the  determining  factor  of  growth 


(see  Matthew  13;  3-8;  18-23).   Thoreau's  truths  are 
not  cast  carelessly  into  any  old  ground,  but  are 
planted  in  carefully  cultivated  rows.   Thoreau's 
soil  is  crumbly  and  dry,  underlain  by  the  ashes  of 
an  old  Indian  civilization,  just  as  his  readers' 
minds  are  underlain  by  many  thousand  years  of 
tradition.   Thoreau  fears  that  the  Indians'  crops 
"had  exhausted  the  soil  for  this  very  crop"  (p. 
156),  yet  he  finds  that  not  poor  soil,  but  "worms, 
cool  days,  and  most  of  all  woodchucks"  are  his 
worst  foes  (p.  155).  For  helpers,  he  has  the  dews, 
rains,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  (p. 
155) .   He  casts  himself  not  only  in  the  role  of 
sower,  but  also  of  hoer,  harvester,  thresher, 
sorter,  seller,  and  taster  (p.  161) .   He  weeds  and 
protects  from  woodchucks.   His  daily  work,  he  says, 
is  "making  the  yellow  earth  express  its  summer 
thought  in  bean  leaves  and  blossoms  .  .  .  making 
the  earth  say  beans  instead  of  grass"  (p.  157)  . 
His  work  pays  off — he  ends  the  summer  with  a  small 
profit.   His  seeds  of  truth  have  produced  fruit. 

The  point,  I  think,  is  clear.   "The  Bean-Field" 
is  the  germination  of  the  Walden  ideal.   Thoreau 
has  sowed,  harvested,  and  placed  on  the  market 
the  first  crop  of  truth.   His  great  wish  for  the 
reader  is  that  this  truth  will  " (take)  root  and 
(grow)  in  him"  (p.  164) .   If  we  will  break  the 
fallow  ground  of  tradition,  we  need  not  worry 
about  our  poor  soil — the  rains,  dews,  and  natural 
fertility  of  our  soil  will  combine  with  the  ger- 
minating power  of  truth  to  assure  our  spiritual 
growth.   We  must  only  acquire  the  seed  Thoreau 
put  on  the  market,  sow  it,  and  be  wary  of  worms 
of  corruption  in  ourselves,  cooling  emotions,  and 
woodchuck  acquaintances  who  would  try  to  nip  our 
growth  in  the  bud.   If  we  will  but  truly  awake, 
listen,  and  really  hear,  Thoreau  is  confident  we 
will  reap  a  bumper  crop:  "How,  then,  can  our 
harvest  fail?"  (P.  166.)   The  cycle  of  spiritual 
birth  and  renewal  lie  wished  for  us  will  work 
itself  out  in  us.   The  soil  of  our  souls  will 
indeed  say  beans  instead  of  grass. 
^Thoreau,  Walden,  ed. J. Lyndon  Snanley  (Princeton,  N. J. : 
Princeton  Univ. Press,  1971),  p. 10.  All  subsequent  ref- 
erences to  Walden  are  from  this  edition,  and  are  cited 
within  the  taxt.2Lane,  "The  Organic  Structure  of 
Walden,"  College  English,  21  (i96Q),200.3"Walden  Pond  as 
a  Symbol,"  PMLA, 82  (1967) ,295. 4Ed.  Bradford  Torrey 
inu  Francis  h.  Allen  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949), 
III,  99.5Ed.  Walter  Harding  (NY: Holt,  Rinehart  S 
Winston ,  1963). P. 42. 

ANOTHER  FORGOTTEN  NOTICE  OF  THOREAU WH 

Thoreau  first  read  his  "Succession  of  Forest  Trees" 
before  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  at  its 
annual  cattle  show  in  Concord  on  September  20,  1860. 
The  following  is  a  foi gotten  review  of  that  address 
which  appeared  in  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER  for  February, 
1861  (XIII,  89-90).   The  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER  was 
edited  by  Thoreau's  friend  and  fellowtownsman  Simon 
Brown.   I  do  not  know  the  identity  of  "R.J.F."  who 
signed  the  review. 

For  the  New  Unhand  Farmer.. 

SOCIETY   EEFOBTS — SUCCESSION   OF 
FOREST   TEEES. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  the  year  1860  is  a  well  prepared 
document,  and  contains  valuable  information  to 
tbe_  farmer.  I  notice,  however,  one  important 
omission,  which,  in  common  with  many  of  there- 
ports  of  county  societies,  detracts  much  from  its 
interest^  and  value.  It  is  shortly  this :  In  not 
giving  full  statements  with  regard  to  crops  en- 
tered for  premiums.  What  we  want  to  know  is, 
the  most  successful  methods  of  culture,  with  the 
cost  attending  it,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  previ- 
ous use,  the  kind  of  seed,  the  amount  sowed,  and 
the  manure  applied.  Without  such  statement, 
the  reader  only  knows  that  A.  B.  raised  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  nothing 
more. 


The  address  of  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  particularly  that  portion  which  explains 
the  process  of  nature,  by  which  when,  a  decayed 
pine  wood  is  cut  down,  oaks  and  other  hard  woods 
may  at  once  take  its  place.  In  other  words,  how 
it  is  that,  without  the  aid  of  man,  a  rotation  ofi" 
crops  in  the  shape  of  trees  takes  place.  This  is 
done,  as  he  truly  says,  by  the  winds,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  birds  and  by  animals  in  others.  The 
squirrel  is  a  great  tree-planter,  the  oak,  the  wal- 
nut and  the  beech  are  mostly  planted  by  him. 
Tbey  are  brought  from  long  distances  and  are 
buried  in  the  ground  for  winter  use ;  some  are 
forgotten  or  are  not  wanted  and  they  vegetate  the 
following  spring.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  planting  to  be  carried  on  annually 
of  necessity,  or  that  "the  oldest  seedlings  annu- 
ally die."  The  plants  come  up  and  throw  out 
from  two  to  six  leaves,  and  continue  to  do  so  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  pines  decay  or  are  removed, 
and  the  light  and  air  come  to  them,  when  they  at 
once  commence  a  vigorous  growth.  I  have  marked 
within  fifteen  years,  hundreds  of  oak3  in  their 
dormant  state,  and  have  never  lost  sight  of  them. 
There  they  are,  just  as  when  I  first  discovered 
them.  Others  1  have  opened  to  the  light  and 
air,  by  clearing  away  the  pines  which  shadowed 
them,  and  they  are  vigorously  taking  their  places. 
Providence  has  wisely  made  this  provision  for  the 
future.  These  plantations  are  existing  all  around 
us,  with  no  oaks  within  a  large  circuit — they  have 
been  all  sacrificed  years  ago,  yet  the  clearing  up 
of  a  pine  grove  will  reveal  the  careful  providence 
of  nature.  If  no  oak  has  ever  grown  in  a  district, 
none  will  grow,  for  want  of  seed,  but  once  plant- 
ed and  germinated,  it  is  never  lost. 

The  squirrel  is  equally  efficient  in  planting  the 
pine  seed  as  the  acorn.  The  cone  of  a  pine  con- 
tains from  thirty  to  sixty  sound  germinating  seed. 
The  squirrel,  with  his  sharp  teeth,  cuts  off  the  lit- 
tle flaps  which  hold  them  and  pouches  them,  car- 
rying them  to  his  retreat,  where  they  are  lightly 
buried.  A  common  chipmunk  will  take  in  his 
pouches  or  cheeks  more  than  a  hundred  seeds  at 
a  time. 

It  is  not  only  the  pine  that  acts  as  a  sentry 
over  the  oak,  preparing  for  its  future  growth  by 
the  annual  decay  of  its  spikelets.  The  birch,  to 
some  extent,  performs  the  same  office.  If  you  care- 
fully look  through  what  appears  to  be  an  entire 
birch  cover,  you  will  frequently  find  the  young 
oaks  beneath  abiding  the  period  of  its  more  rapid 
decay.  R.  J-  ?• 

On  the  next  page  (91)  the  FARMER  also  reviewed  the 
1860  volume  of  the  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  wherein  Thoreau's  address  was 
printed,  and  had  this  to  say: 

Middlesex   Agrictltttral  Society. We 

have  before  us  the  report  of  the  last  year's  doings 
of  the  Society.  The  Address  of  Mr.  Thobeau, 
"On  (lie  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  is  given  in 
full.  We  have  spoken  of  this  before,  and  given 
extracts  from  it.  It  contains,  also,  reports  on 
Sheep,  Poultry,  Grapes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  and 
Plowing  with  Single  Teams,  extracts  from  which 
we  hope  to  find  room  for  hereafter.  There  are 
several  other  6bort  reports  of  no  general  interest 
The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year 
are, — 

George  O.  Brastow,  President. 

Andrew  Wellington,  }  „.     „ 

E.  W.  Bdll,  I  Vtce  Prudent*. 

John  B.  Mooee.  Secretary. 

Richard  Barrett,  Treasurer. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THOREAU  by  William  French: 

(William  French,  brother  of  the  famed  sculptor 
David  Chester  French,  on  September  1,  1902  read 
a  paper  before  the  Chicago  Literary  Club  on 
"REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  CONCORD."   His  paper  has 
never  been  published  but  the  original  typed  script 
is  now  in  the  Concord  Free  Library  from  which  this 
excerpt  on  Thoreau  has  been  taken  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Library) . 


My  father  bought  his  farm  of  an  old  Concord  family. 
The  abstract  of  title  was  short,  as  the  family  had 
bought  it  of  the  Indians  two  hundred  years  or  more 
before,  and  it  had  simply  descended  from  father  to 
son.   The  present  proprietor  was  a  plain  New  England 
farmer,  (French's  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Daniel  Chester 
French,   identifies,  j_n  her  autobiography,  this  man 
as  a  Mr.  Murray.)  who  worked  with  his  own  hands, 
and  had  his  own  opinions.   He  preferred  to  retain 
the  house  he  had  built  himself , and  parted  with  his 
father's  house  and  a  part  of  the  farm.   One  evening 
when  he  was  making  us  a  neighborly  call,  the  talk 
turned  upon  H.D.  Thoreau,  and  we  naturally  asked 
him  as  an  old  resident  of  he  knew  him.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"I  knew  David  Henry  Thoreau  always"  (it  was  noticible 
that  our  neighbor  always  called  him  David  Henry, 
although  his  name  is  printed  in  his  books  "H.D. 
Thoreau").   "He  was  lawless  from  his  youth",  he 
went  on,  "He  would  tramp  over  my  tall  grass,  and 
if  I  said  anything,  lie  would  say,  "why,  I  own  this 
land  just  as  much  as  you  do."   He  was  always  setting 
fires  round.   I  had  a  wood  lot  burnt  up  by  one  of 
his  fires  one  year  —  I  suppose  it  was  one  of  his 

fires,  he  was  always  setting  them and  I  got  out 

the  remains  of  the  wood  as  well  as  I  could,  and  one 
day  when  I  was  loading  up  the  wood  on  the  cars  down 
at  the  depot,  David  Henry,  he  came  along,  and  I 
proposed,  as  he  had  burnt  the  wood,  that  he  should 
come  and  help  me  load  it  on,  and  he  did  sass  me 
good!   David  Henry  Thoreau  was  the  greatest  jackass 
that  ever  was  raised  in  ConcordI"   He  then  went  on 
to  relate  how  one  day  he  was  out  hoeing  corn  or 
potatoes,  when  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  he  observed  a  man  standing  motionless  in 
a  pasture  at  some  distance.   This  man  continued  to 
stand  there  so  long  that  his  curiosity  was  excited, 
so  when  it  came  time  to  go  to  dinner  he  went  around 
that  way  and  when  he  got  near  enough  he  perceived 
that  it  was  Thoreau.   "Why  David  Henry"  said  I 
"what  under  heavens  are  you  doing  here  all  this 
time?"  "Why,  'said  he',  "do  you  see  that  bull  frog 
down  in  that  pool  therel   I  am  studying  the  habits 
of  the  frog."   And  I  did  not  know  which  was  the 
biggest  fool,  him  or  the  frog." 

It  is  well  known  that  Thoreau  entertained  radical 
or  socialistic  ideas  to  such  a  degree  that  at  one 
time  he  refused  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  a  few  days  in  the  Concord  jail.   Inspired  perhaps 
by  his  example  the  mild  and  theoretically  benevolent 
A.  Bronson  Alcott  also  declined  to  pay  his  taxes, 
and  met  an  experience  which  he  afterwards  related 
to  my  brother  while  sitting  for  his  bust.   His 
fellow  citizen  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Sam  Staples,  the 
sheriff,  as  in  duty  bound,  called  upon  him  one 
day  and  told  him  if  he  would  not  pay  his  taxes  he 
should  have  to  take  him  down  to  the  jail  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.   Very  well,  Mr.  Alcott  said,  if 
he  would  give  him  time  to  dismiss  the  little  children 
he  was  teaching,  and  to  put  some  little  things  in 
a  basket,  since  the  prison  fare  was  likely  to  be 
too  rich  for  a  vegetarian  like  him,  he  would  go 
along  with  him.   They  accordingly  repaired  together 
to  the  jail,  but  when  they  arrived  it  appeared  that 
Mrs.  Staples  had  not  got  Mr.  Alcott' s  apartment  or 
cell  quite  ready  for  him.   "Very  well"  said  Mr. 
Alcott,  "you  tell  me  at  what  time  you  want  me  and 
I  will  go  back  and  teach  my  little  children  and 
come  back  then."   This  was  assented  to,  and  in  due 
time  Mr.  Alcott  reported  himself  for  incarceration, 
when  to  his  surprise  and  indignation  he  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Staples  that  the  taxes  had  meanwhile  been 
paid  by  a  friend  and  he  could  not  be  detained.   It 
proved  that  the  friend  who  had  taken  this  unwarranted 
liberty  was  Squire  Samuel  Hoar; 


For  some  time  after  we  moved  to  Concord  the 
family  circle  of  the  Alcotts  was  unbroken.   The 
father  and  mother,  Miss  Louisa  and  Miss  May;  who 
was  the  Amy  of  "Little  Women",  and  Mrs.  Pratt, 
the  married  daughter,  were  all  at  home.   My  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  chiefly  through  Miss  May, 
who  was  an  artist  and  a  teacher  of  drawing.   Upon 
some  of  my  sojourns  I  took  lessons  of  her  in 
drawing  and  water  colors.   She  had  been  abroad 
and  her  copies  of  Turner,  executed  in  water  color, 
were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  the  best  made.   Like 
her  sister  she  was  a  tall  woman,  of  commanding 
figure,  and  neither  of  them  at  this  time  was  stout, 
although  Miss  Louisa  took  on  a  very  comfortable 
figure  towards  the  end  of  her  life.   Miss  Louisa 
was  most  entertaining,  unaffected,  witty,  and  racy 
in  her  conversation.  Miss  May,  while  less  brillant, 
was  both  animated  and  good  tempered,  and  always 
ready  for  anything,  so  that  if  you  called  upon 
her  without  notice  to  go  driving  it  was  no  trouble 
to  get  ready.   I  remember  some  very  entertaining 
impromptu  theatricals,  both  there  and  at  the 
Emerson's,  which  the  philosophers  of  course  were 
constrained  to  attend.   Our  home  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  in  one  direction  and  the  Alcotts' 
in  another,  and  I  remember  one  forenoon  wandering 
out  across  the  woods  near  Walden  pond  and  emerging 
at  the  Alcotts'.   The  ladies  were  out  with  their 
work  under  the  great  elm  trees  and  I  loitered 
until  noon  time  and  stayed  to  dinner.   Miss  Louisa 
cautioned  me  not  to  laugh  when  the  pudding  came 
in,  on  the  girl's  account,  but  it  was  so  sunken 
and  shrivelled  that  we  had  much  ado  to  control  our 
risibles.   Over  the  door  of  Miss  May's  studio  I 
saw  the  inscription  "True  genius  is  infinite 
patience,  Michael  Angelo".   I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  this  expression  among  M.  Angelo' s  recorded 
writings  or  sayings.   Years  afterwards  a  young  lady 
practicing  drawing  at  the  Art  Institute  said  to 
me,  "you  know  Michael  Angelo  says  'True  genius  is 
infinite  patience'".   "Where  did  you  aet  that", 
said  I  eagerly.   "In  Little  Women" ,  said  she.   So 
I  had  chased  my  quotation  into  the  same  hole  it 
came  out  of. 

Mr.  Alcott  was  never  as  popular  among  his  towns- 
men as  Mr.  Emerson.  He  was  lacking  in.  New  England 
practicality  and  thrift,  and  had  not  the  tact  to 
present  his  advanced  ideas  upon  education  and 
other  subjects  in  an  acceptable  form.   In  his 
advanced  years  he  was  warmly  interested  in  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  a  little  wooden  assembly  hall  in  his 
grounds.   This  singular  organization  was  formed 
and  conducted  chiefly  by  outside  persons,  and  was 
never  fully  recognized  by  the  Concord  people  as 
a  home  production.   Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn  were  the  chief  local  promoters,  while  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  was  already  failing,  allowed  his 
name  to  be  used  and  participated  in  the  meetings 
to  some  extent.   A  group  of  interesting  and  in 
some  cases  of  whimsical  personages  was  gathered, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Prof.  Jones  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Mr.  Snyder  and  W.T.  Harris  of 
St.  Louis,  Dr.  Kedney  of  Minnesota,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mr.  Davidson  and 
Rev.  Wm.  Channing  of  Boston  or  England.   The  sub- 
jects discussed  were  usually  of  high  philosophical 
and  literary  character,  and  as  every  Socrates  has 
has  his  Aristophanes,  the  village  humorists  and 
cynics,  in  whom  Concord  abounded,  did  not  fail  to 
find  their  theme.   For  example;  it  was  related 
that  at  a  session  in  which  the  "Ifness  of  the 
Perhaps"  and  the  "Sufficiency  of  the  Moreover"  had 
been  under  consideration,  the  meeting  was  declared 
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open  and  opportunity  was  offered,  as  was  usual,  for 
general  discussion  or  question,  whereupon  a  little 
unknown  elderly  man  was  heard  in  a  piping  voice 
inquiring,  "Can  I  speak?"  and  upon  being  assured 
of  his  liberty,  he  arose  and  ejaculated,  "It  aint 
so!"  and  immediately  sat  down. 

One  Summer  Sunday,  when  I  was  visiting  home, 
word  was  passed  round  that  there  would  be  a  session 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  Mr.  Emerson's  house 
in  the  evening,  and  all  were  invited.   Accordingly 
thither  we  repaired  in  the  family  carryall  after 
supper.   The  house  was  crowded  with  the  philosophers 
and  neighbors,  insomuch  that  furniture  was  brought 
in  from  the  chambers  and  kitchen  for  the  guests  to 
sit  upon.   Mr.  Emerson  simply  announced  that  the 
subject  would  be  "Mysticism",  and  introduced  Rev. 
Mr. (William  Henry) Channing  of  London,  who  as  I 
remember  it,  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Dr. (William 
Ellery)  Channing  of  Boston.   The  principal  speakers, 
beside  Mr.  Channing,  were  Mr.  Alcott  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  and  one  pecularity  was  that  they 
spoke  sitting  and  with  their  eyes  shut.   Miss  Peabody 
on  all  these  occasions,  though  she  had  grown  to  be 
a  very  singular  looking  old  lady,  made  an  excellent 
impression  of  sense  and  goodness  and  practical 
wisdom.   The  impression  that  I  got  was  that  Mysticism 
was  simply  what  I  was  accustomed  to  call  Religion. 
On  the  way  home  my  brother  related  that  he  had 
found  a  good  place  to  listen,  standing  upon  the  back 
porch  and  leaning  in  at  the  window,  and  that  he  had 
heard  the  Emerson  maid  servants  in  the  kitchen 
scolding  because  the  washbenches  had  been  taken  for 
the  philosophers  to  sit  upon,  so  that  they  could 
not  make  ready  for  Monday's  washing.   Upon  this 
occasion  we  had  with  us  a  guest  versed  in  philology, 
to  whom  we  appealed  for  the  derivation  of  the  word 

mvqticism  and  when  he  responded  that  some  authorities  .         ...  -  - 

mybi-itiam  auu  "1K"  "=  *-==.f  broadside,  unsigned  $10;  signed  S25. 

thought  it  was  derived  from  the  sound  hm,  our  ap- 
plause arrested  for  a  time  farther  explanation. 

There  appears  to  be  at  present  a  little  counter- 
current  in  the  fame  of  Thoreau,  to  which  Mr.  Lowell 
contributed  in  his  essay  in  "My  Study  Windows".   It 
is  probably  true  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
immediate  friends  and  associates  he  was  willful  and 
even  selfish.   I  have  heard  that  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  his  fellow  citizens 
by  wheeling  a  wagon  ostentatiously  up  the  street 
on  Sunday  forenoon  at  just  the  time  they  were  going 
to  church.   His  hermitage  at  Walden  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile  from  his  own  home,  and  I  was  told  that 
he  occasionally  visited  home,  and  that  his  first 
question  upon  such  occasions  was  the  very  human  one, 
"Mother,  where  is  the  pie?"   He  often  received  calls 
from  his  friends,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  convey 
to  him  suitable  sustenance.   This  information  I 
derived  from  the  family  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  village 
blacksmith,  who  were  close  neighbors  of  the  Thoreaus. 
They  also  presented  to  me  a  little  book  formerly 
Thoreau' s,  which  I  still  have,  bearing  his  autograph, 
and  rather  curiously  it  is  not  a  work  upon  natural 
history  or  philosophy,  but  a  Latin  Classic,  Seneca's 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  following  back  issues  of  our  bulletin  are  avail- 
able at  10  for  $1.00—21,  22,  24-50,  52-59,  69,70, 
73-78,  81-83,  85-88,  90-94,  98,  112-118,  120-125, 
128-142.   A  reprint  of  bulletins  1-9  is  50<?.   Booklets 
5,  8,  10,  14,  22,  26,  &  27  are  available  at  50*  each; 
7,  23  at  $1.00  each;  and  28  at  $2.00.   An  expanded 
Booklet  17  has  been  issued  by  the  Univ.  of  Mass. 
Press  as  THOREAU  IN  OUR  SEASON  for  $4.50  and  Booklet 
21  as  THE  THOREAU  CENTENNIAL  is  available  from  State 
Univ.  of  N.Y.  Press  for  $5.00.   Bulletins  1-100  are 
available  in  hardcover  from  Johnson  Reprint  Corp., 
Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC,  10003,  for  $15.00.   Your  sec- 
retary has  available  5x7  glossy  prints  of  the  Maxham 
daguerreotype,  the  Rowse  crayon,  the  Dunshee  ambro- 
type,  and  the  Ricketson  caricature  of  Thoreau,  anc 
the  title  page  of  Walden,  for  50C  each. 

Antioch  Bookplate  Co.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has 
issued  a  1978  "Images  from  Thoreau  Calendar"  with 
color  photographs  by  Robert  Neulieb.   $2.75.  .  .  . 
The  headquarters  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
sells  a  medallion  with  a  Thoreau  Cape  Cod  quotation.  . 
Argus  Communications, Niles,  111.  60648,  issue  a 
Thoreau  "Be  true  to  your  word"  poster.  .  .  .  Cahill 
S  Co.,  145  Palisades  St.,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  10522 
issue  a  "Literary  Calendar  1978"  featuring  Walden 
Pond  on  the  July  page.  .  .  .  Stein  &  Day  of  New 
York  City  issue  a  "1978  Gay  Engagement  Calendar" 
featuring  a  photograph  of  Thoreau  for  the  week  of 
May  6,  plus  other  quotations  from  Thoreau.  .  .  The 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Cape  Cod,  Box 
636,  Orleans,  Mass.  02653  have  issued  a  packet  of 
notecards  with  quotations  from  Thoreau 's  CAPE  COD 
for  $2.75.  .  .  The  Penmaen  Press,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
01773,  has  issued  a  new  Michael  McCurdy  Thoreau 

Leanin 
Tree,  Box  1500,  Boulder,  Col.  80302,  issue  a  Ski 
Christmas  card  quoting  Thoreau' s  "I  come  to  my  soli- 
tary woodland  walk  .  .  .  "Films  for  the  Humanities, 
P.O.Box  2053,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540  issue  a  record 
and  filmstrip  on  Thoreau  for  $41.95. 

"A  work  such  as  WALDEN.  .  .  is  clearly  not  Utopian, 
as  it  has  often  been  called.   It  was  alienation  which 
precipitated  Thoreau 's  flight  from  Concord — the  world 
of  man.   While  it  is  true  that  he  did  ultimately  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  both  Natural  and  cosmic  harmony, 
Thoreau1 s  persona  never  did  overcome  his  social  alien- 
ation.  He  remains  as  isolated  at  Walden  as  he  was 
in  town." — A.James  Stupple,  "Towards  a  Definition  of 
Anti-Utopian  Literature,"  p. 25  in  Willis  McNelly, 
SCIENCE  FICTION:  THE  ACADEMIC  AWAKENING.  (Shreveport, 
La.:  College  English  Assoc,  1974). 

According  to  the  Concord  Journal  for  Dec.  1,  1977, 
in  1976,  400,000  people  visited  Walden  Pond;  in 
1977,  by  Nov.l,  nearly  500,0001 

Miss  Diane  Jane  Thoreau  of  Ventura,  CA,  has  become 
a  life  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society.   Life  member- 
ship is  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  his  autobiography,  All  the  Strange  Hours  (P. 


"Medea",  very  probably  a  college  text-book  at  Harvard. 171) ,  Loren  Eiseley  says,  "Critics,  good  friends  in 
These  things  suggest  that  his  attitude  towards        academia,  sometimes  ask,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
nature  and  simplicity  was  of  a  somewhat  Rousseau-like  custom,  what  impelled  me  to  become  a  writer,  what 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that       I  read,  who  influenced  me.  .  .  . 
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character.   But  it 

if  men  like  Thoreau  did  not  insist  upon  having  their 

tion  and  the  wishes  elect,  Rev.  Dana  McLean  Greeley  of  Concord,  MA.;  Vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Charles  MacPherson  of  Acton,  MA.; 


own  way,  if  they  yielded  to  conven 
of  those  about  them,  they  might  be  sure  to  be  of 
more  use  to  their  friends,  but  the  world  would  be 
deprived  of  their  works,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
learn  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Lowell) ,  that  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  such  as  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  and  Mrfc 
John  Burroughs  regard  Thoreau  as  an  excellect 
observer. 


Secretary-treasurer,  Walter  Harding  of  Geneseo,  NY; 
and  for  terms  of  three  years  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee: Raymond  Borst  of  Auburn,  NY,  and  Linda  Beaulieu 
of  Holcomb,  NY.   Further  nominations  may  be  presented 
from  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting. 


